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as possible, then twist to the right. (See
Fig-. 4.)

Exercise 5. Hands on hips. Bend first to
right as far as possible. Then repeat to the
left. (See Fig. 5.)

Exercise 6. Stretch hands overhead. Bend
back as far as possible, repeating until tired.
Alternate by bending forward and trying to
touch toes. (See Fig. 6.)

Exercise 7. Hands on hips. Twist the trunk
around in a circle, first one way, then the
other. (See Fig. 7.)

Exercise 8. Hands on hips. Lower the trunk
to a squatting position and raise to standing.
(See Fig. 8.)

Exercise 9. Tense the muscles of the neck
and turn head from side to side, making one
set of muscles resist the other in the move-
ment. In the same manner turn the head for-
ward and back and around in a circle, nrst to
the left, then to the right. This is to develop
and strengthen the neck. A large neck indi-
cates power. It insures a good blood supply
to the brain. (See Fig. 9.)

Exercise 10. Place the palms of the hands to-
gether in front of the breast and press hard.
(See Fig. 10.)

Exercise 11. Lock the fingers to gether in
front of the chest and pull one hand against
the other. (See Fig. 11.)

Exercise 12. Lock the hands behind the back
and alternately pull one against the other and
push them together. (See Fig. 12.)

Exercise 13. Arms outstretched horizontally.
Make the hands describe a full circle forward
and back. (See Fig. 13.)

Exercise 14. Place the hands on the floor, the
body outstretched, face downward. Raise and
lower the body from the floor, dipping the
body until the nose touches the floor. (See
Fig. 14.)

Exercise 15. Hands on back of a chair or
table. Raise and lower the knees rapidly, as
in running. (See Fig. 15.)

Caution. It is not intended that all these
exercises be taken at any one time. Selections
may be made from them according to taste. If
the doing of these exercises becomes drudgery
to the child, stop a while, but resume them,
again as soon as possible. Let there be one
day in the week of absolute rest.

Wise Selection of Food. Food is closely
related to health. The quantity and quality
of food should be suited to the needs of the
individual. This means that it depends very
largely upon age, climatic conditions and oc-
cupation. In general, one engaged in an oc-
cupation which calls for vigorous and pro-
longed muscular exercise in the open air
requires a larger quantity of food and more
stimulating food than one engaged in sed-
entary occupations. There are, however, ex-
ceptions to this general rule. These excep-
tions are very apparent among certain classes
of people who take directly opposite views in
"x> \&Q value of meat as an article of

food. Those known as vegetarians exclude
meat from their diet entirely, while we find
others who subsist almost wholly upon meats.
However, the great majority make use of a
mixed diet, in which vegetable foods and
meats are mingled in varying proportions.

In the last analysis, the quantity and nature
of food depend upon the individual. Neither
medical science nor the systematic study of
disease have yet been able to disprove the
truth of the old adage, "What is one man's
meat is another man's poison." In other
words, those articles of food which seem to be
perfectly adapted to one individual, and by
that' person easily digested, are to another
almost entirely indigestible and cannot be
eaten without injury.

Food should be nutritious, readily digesti-
ble and free from an excess of condiments or
other substances which highly seasoned food
contains. For all such substances as need
cooking, thorough cooking should be done.
In winter one needs more food than in sum-
mer, and usually one eats more meat and
more fats in winter than in summer because
of the heat-producing quality of these sub-
stances.

Few Know How to Eat Properly. More
attention should be given to the manner of
eating than is bestowed upon it by a large
number of people. All vegetable substances
contain more or less starch, and unless starch
is digested, it furnishes no nutriment. One
should remember that the digestive process of
starches begins in the mouth by the mingling:
of saliva with the food. Therefore, food
should be thoroughly masticated. One should
eat slowly and chew the food until the saliva
is thoroughly mingled with it. By doing this
the food becomes more thoroughly digestible,
furnishes a larger proportion of nutriment,
and consequently a less quantity supplies the
needs of the system. Those who eat rapidly
invariably eat too much and overwork the di-
gestive organs. This practice in the course of
time cannot fail to lead to the weakening of
these organs and consequent ill health.

Food should be taken at regular intervals.
The digestive organs are rhythmic in their
action, and when they become accustomed to
act at certain intervals, they perform, their
duties more satisfactorily if this custom is
followed. The average adult eats three meals
in twenty-four hours; some believe in eating
but two. However, if other conditions are
equal, the person eating two, meals a dav